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The belief in the vampire and the whole family of demons 
has its origin in the animism, spiritism, or personification of the 
barbarian, who, unable to distinguish the objective from the 
subjective, ascribes good and evil influences and all natural 
phenomena to good and evil spirits. 

Mr Conway remarks of this vampire belief that “it is, per- 
haps, the most formidable survival of demonic superstition now 
existing in the world.” 

Under the names of vampire, were-wolf, man-wolf, night- 
mare, night-demon—in the Illyrian tongue owpires, or leeches ; 
in modern Greek broucolaques, and in our common tongue ghosts, 
each country having its own peculiar designation—the super- 
stitious of the ancient and modern world, of Chaldea and Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Egypt, and Syria, of Illyria, Poland, Turkey, 
Servia, Germany, England, Central Africa, New England, and 
the islands of the Malay and Polynesian archipelagoes, desig- 
nate the spirits which leave the tomb, generally in the night, to 
torment the living. 

The character, purpose, and manner of the vampire mani- 
festations depend, like its designation, upon environment and 
the plane of culture. 

All primitive peoples have believed in the existence of good 
and evil spirits holding a middle place between men and gods. 
Calmet lays down in most explicit terms, as he was bound to 
do by the canons of his church, the doctrine of angels and 
demons as a matter of dogmatic theology. 
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The early Christians were possessed, or obsessed, by demons, 
and the so-called demoniacal possession of idiots, Innaties, and 
hysterical persons is still common in Japan, China, India, and 
Africa, and instances are noted in western Europe, all yielding 
to the methods of Christian and pagan exorcists as practiced in 
New Testament times. 

The Hebrew synonym of demon was serpent; the Greek, 
diabolus, a calumniator, or impure spirit. The Rabbins were 
divided in opinion, some believing they were entirely spiritual, 
others that they were corporeal, capable of generation and sub- 
ject to death. 

As before suggested, it was the general belief that the vampire 
is a spirit which leaves its dead body in the grave to visit and 
torment the living. 

The modern Greeks are persuaded that the bodies of the ex- 
communicated do not putrefy in their tombs, but appear in the 
night as in the day, and that to encounter them is dangerous. 

Instances are cited by Calmet, in Christian antiquity, of ex- 
communicated persons visibly arising from their tombs and 
leaving the churches when the deacon commanded the excom- 
municated and those who did not partake of the communion to 
retire. The same writer states that “it was an opinion widely 
circulated in Germany that certain dead ate in their tombs and 
devoured all they could find about them, including their own 


flesh, accompanied by a certain piercing shriek and a sound of 


munching and groaning.” 

A German author has thought it worth while to write a work 
entitled “De Masticatione mortuorum in tumulis.” In many parts 
of England a person who is ill is said to be “ wisht” or “ over- 
looked.” The superstition of the “evil eye” originated and 
exists in the same degree of culture; the evil eye “ which kills 
snakes, scares wolves, hatches ostrich eggs, and breeds leprosy.” 
The Polynesians believed that the vampires were the departed 
souls, which quitted the grave, and grave idols, to creep by night 
into the houses and devour the heart and entrails of the sleepers, 
who afterward died.* 

The Karems tell of the Kephu, which devours the souls of men 
who die. The Mintira of the Malay peninsula have their water 
demon, who sucks blood from men’s toes and thumbs. 


* Foster’s Observations During a Voyage Around the World, 
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“The first theory of the vampire superstitions,” remarks Ty- 
lor,* “is that the soul of the living man, often a sorcerer, leaves 
its proper body asleep and goes forth, perhaps in the visible form 
of a straw or fluff of down, slips through the keyhole, and at- 
tacks a living victim. Some say these Mauri come by night to 
men, sit upon their breasts, and suck their blood, while others 
think children are alone attacked, while to men they are night- 
mares. 

“The second theory is that the soul of a dead man goes out 
from its buried body and sucks the blood of living men; the 
victim becomes thin, languid, bloodless, and, falling into a rapid 
decline, dies.” 

The belief in the Obi of Jamaica and the Vaudoux or Vodun 
of the west African coast, Jamaica, and Haiti is essentially the 
same as that of the vampire, and its worship and superstitions, 
which in Africa include child- murder, still survive in those 
parts, as well as in several districts among the negro population 
of our southern states. The negro laid under the ban of the 
Obi or who is vaudouxed or, in the vernacular, “ hoodooed ” 
slowly pines to death. 

In New England the vampire superstition is unknown by its 
proper name. It is there believed that consumption is not a 
physical but a spiritual disease, obsession, or visitation ; that as 
long as the body of a dead consumptive relative has blood in its 
heart it is proof that an occult influence steals from it for death 
and is at work draining the blood of the living into the heart of 
the dead and causing his rapid decline. 

It is a common belief in primitive races of low culture that 
disease is caused by the revengeful spirits of man or other ani- 
mals—notably among some tribes of North American Indians 
as well as of African negroes. 

Russian superstition supposes nine sisters who plague man- 
kind with fever. They lie chained up in caverns, and when let 
loose pounce upon men without pity. 

As in the financial and political, the psychologic world has 
its periods of exaltation and depression, of ebb and flow, of con- 
fidence and alarm. In the eighteenth century a vampire panic 
beginning in Servia and Hungary spread thence into northern 

* Primitive Culture. 
7 Cited from Gétze’s Russ., Volkls., p 62. 
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and western Europe. acquiring its new life and impetus from the 
horrors attending the prevalence of the plague and other dis- 
tressing epidemics in an age of great public moral depravity 
and illiteracy. Calmet, a learned Benedictine monk and abbé 
of Sénones, seized this opportunity to write a popular treatise 
on the vampire, which in a short time passed through many 
editions. It was my good fortune not long since to find in 
the Boston Athenzum library an original copy of his work. 
Its title-page reads as follows: “ Traité sur les apparitions des 
esprits et sur les vampires ou les revenans de Hongrie, de Mo- 
ravie, etc. Parle R. P. Dom Augustine Calmet, abbé de Sénones. 
Nouvelle edition, revisée, corregie, et augmentie par l’auteur, avec 
une lettre de Mons le Marquis Maffei, sur la magie. A Paris: 
Chez debure laine quay des Augustins 4 Vimage 8. Paul. 
MDCCLI. Avec approb et priv du roi.” 

Calmet was born in Lorraine, near Commercy, in 1672, and 
his chief works were a commentary and history of the Bible. He 
died as the abbé of Sénones, in the department of the Vosges. 

This curious treatise has evidently proved a mine of wealth 
to all modern encyclopedists and demonologists. It impresses 
one as the work of a man whose mental convictions do not en- 
tirely conform to the traditions and dogmas of his church, and 
his style at times appears somewhat apologetic. Calmet declares 
his belief to be that the vampires of Europe and th brucolaques 
of Greece are the excommunicated which the grave rejects. They 
are the dead of a longer or shorter time who leave their tombs 
to torment the living, sucking their blood and announcing their 
appearance by rattling of doors and windows. The name vam- 
pire, or d’oupires, signifies in the Slavonic tongue a bloodsucker. 


He formulates the three theories then existing as to the cause of 


these appearances : 

First: That the persons were buried alive and naturally leave 
their tombs. 

Second: That they are dead, but that by God’s permission or 
particular command they return to their bodies for a time, as 
when they are exhumed their bodies are found entire, the blood 
red and fluid, and their members soft and pliable. 

Third: That it is the devil who makes these apparitions ap- 
pear and by their means causes all the evil done to men and 
animals. 
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In some places the specter appears as in the flesh, walks, talks, 
infests villages, ill uses both men and beasts, sucks the blood of 
their near relations, makes them ill, and finally causes their 
death. 

The late Monsieur de Vassimont, counselor of the chamber of 
the courts of Bar, was informed by public report in Monravia that 
it was common enough in that country to see men who had died 
some time before * present themselves in a party and sit down 
to table with persons of their acquaintance without saying a word 
and nodding to one of the party, the one indicated would in- 
fallibly die some days after.” * 

About 1735 on the frontier of Hungary a dead person appeared 
after ten years’ burial and caused the death of his father. In 
1730 in Turkish Servia it was believed that those who had been 
passive vampires during life became active after’ death; in 
Russia, that the vampire does not stop his unwelcome visits at 
a single member of a family, but extends his visits to the last 
member, which is the Rhode Island belief. 

The captain of grenadiers in the regiment of Monsieur Je Baron 
Trenck, cited by Calmet, declares “ that it is only in their family 
and among their own relations that the vampires delight in 
destroying their species.” 

The inhabitants of the island of Chio do not answer unless 
‘alled twice, being persuaded that the brucolaques do not call 
but once, and when so called the vampire disappears, and the 
person called dies in a few days. The classic writers from 
Sophocles to Shakespeare and from Shakespeare to our own 
time have recognized the superstition. 

Mr Conway quotes from the legend of Ishtar descending to 
Hades to seek some beloved one. She threatens if the door be 
not opened— 


“*T will raise the dead to be devourers of the living; 
Upon the living shall the dead prey.’’t 


Singularly, in his discourse on modern superstitions De 
Quincey, to whom crude superstitions clung and who had faith 
in dreams as portents, does not allude to the vampire; but his 
contemporary, Lord Byron, in his lines on the opening of the 


* Cited by Calmet. 
+ Tablet K 162, in British Museum. 
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royal tomb at Windsor, recognizes this belief in the transforma- 
tion of the dead: 


** Justice and death have mixed their dust in vain, 
Each royal vampire wakes to life again.”’ 


William of Malmsbury says that “in England they believed 
that the wicked came back after death by the will of the devil ;” 
and it was not an unusual belief that those whose death had 
been caused in this manner, at their death pursued the same evil 
calling. Naturally under such an uncomfortable and inconven- 
ient infliction some avenue of escape must, if possible, be found. 
It was first necessary to locate the vampire. If on opening the 
grave of a “suspect ” the body was found to be of a rose color, the 
beard, hair, and nails renewed, and the veins filled, the evidence 
of its being the abode of a vampire was conclusive. A voyager 
in the Levant in the seventeenth century is quoted as relating 
that an excommunicated person was exhumed and the body 
found full, healthy, and well disposed and the veins filled with 
the blood the vampire had taken from the living. In a certain 
Turkish village, of forty persons exhumed seventeen gave evi- 
dence of vampirism. In Hungary, one dead thirty years was 
found in a natural state. In 1727 the bodies of five religieuse 
were discovered in a tomb near the hospital of Quebec, that had 
been buried twenty years, covered with flesh and suffused with 
blood.* 

The methods of relief from or disposition of the vampire’s 
dwelling place are not numerous, but extremely sanguinary and 
ghastly. 

In Servia a relief is found in eating of the earth of his grave 
and rubbing the person with his blood. This prescription was, 
however, valueless if after forty days the body was exhumed 
and all the evidences of an archivampire were not found. A more 
common and almost universal method of relief, especially in the 
Turkish provinces and in the Greek islands, was to burn the 
body and scatter the ashes to the winds. Some old writers are 
of the opinion that the souls of the dead cannot be quiet until 
the entire body has been consumed. Exceptions are noted in the 
Levant, where the body is cut in pieces and boiled in wine, and 
where, according to Voltaire, the heart is torn out and burned. 


* Cited by Calmet. 
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In Hungary and Servia, to destroy the demon it was consid- 
ered necessary to exhume the body, insert in the heart and other 
parts of the defunct, or pierce it through with a sharp instru- 
ment, as in the case of suicides, upon which it utters a dreadful 
ery, as if alive; it is then decapitated and the body burned. In 
New England the body is exhumed, the heart burned, and the 
ashes scattered. The discovery of the vampire’s resting-place 
was itself an art. 

In Hungary and in Russia they choose a boy young enough 
to be certain that he is innocent of any impurity, put him on 
the back of a horse which has never stumbled and is absolutely 
black, and make him ride over all the graves in the cemetery. 
The grave over which the horse refuses to pass is reputed to be 
that of a vampire.” 

Gilbert Stuart, the distinguished American painter, when asked 
by a London friend where he was born, replied: “Six miles 
from Pottawoone, ten miles from Poppasquash, four miles from 
Conanicut, and not far from the spot where the famous battle 
with the warlike Pequots was fought.” In plainer language, 
Stuart was born in the old snuff mill belonging to his father and 
Dr Moffat, at the head of Petaquamscott pond, six miles from 
Newport, across the bay, and about the same distance from Narra- 
gansett Pier, in the state of Rhode Island. 

By some mysterious survival, occult transmission, or remark- 
able atavism, this region, including within its radius the towns 
of Exeter, Foster, Kingstown, Kast Greenwich, and others, with 
their scattered hamlets and more pretentious villages, is distin- 
guished by the prevalence of this remarkable superstition—a sur- 
vival of the days of Sardanapalus, of Nebuchadnezzar, and of New 
Testament history in the closing years of what we are pleased to 
call the enlightened nineteenth century. It is an extraordinary 
instance of a barbaric superstition outcropping in and coexisting 
with a high general culture, of which Max Miiller and others 
have spoken, and which is not so uncommon, if rarely so ex- 
tremely aggravated, crude, and painful. 

The region referred to, where agriculture is ina depressed con- 
dition and abandoned farms are numerous, is the tramping- 
ground of the book agent, the chromo peddler, the patent-medi- 
cine man and the home of the erotic and neurotic modern novel. 
The social isolation away from the larger villages is as complete 
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as a century and a half ago, when the boy Gilbert Stuart tramped 
the woods, fished the streams, and was developing and absorb- 
ing his artistic inspirations, while the agricultural and economic 
conditions are very much worse.* 

Farm-houses deserted and ruinous are frequent, and the once 
productive lands, neglected and overgrown with scrubby oak, 
speak forcefully and mournfully of the migration of the youth- 
ful farmers from country to town. In short, the region furnishes 
an object-lesson in the decline of wealth consequent upon the 
prevalence of a too common heresy in the district that land will 
take care of itself, or that it can be robbed from generation to 
generation without injury, and suggests the almost criminal 
neglect of the conservators of public education to give instruction 
to our farming youth in a more scientific and more practical agri- 
culture. It has been well said by a banker of well known name 
in an agricultural district in the midlands of England that “ the 
depression of agriculture is a depression of brains.” Naturally, 
in such isolated conditions the superstitions of a much lower 
culture have maintained their place and are likely to keep it and 
perpetuate it, despite the church, the public school, and the 
weekly newspaper. Here Cotton Mather, Justice Sewall, and 
the host of medical, clerical, and lay believers in the uncanny 
superstitions of bygone centuries could still hold high carnival. 

The first visit in this farming community of native-born New 
{nglanders was made to ———, a small seashore village pos- 
sessing a summer hotel and a few cottages of summer residents 
not far from Newport—that Mecea of wealth, fashion, and nine- 
teenth-century culture. The ——— family is among its well- 
to-do and most intelligent inhabitants. One member of this 
family had some years since lost children by consumption, and 
by common report claimed to have saved those surviving by 
exhumation and cremation of the dead. 

In the same village resides Mr ———, an intelligent man, by 


* Rhode Island has the largest population to the square mile of any State in the Union 
The town of Exeter, before mentioned, incorporated in 1742-43, had but 17 persons to 
the square mile in 1890, and in 1893 had 63 abandoned farms, or one-fifth of the whole 
number within its limits. Foster, incorporated in 1781 and taken from Scituate (which 
was settled by Massachusetts emigrants in 1710), had in 1890 a population of 1,252, and 
in 1893 had eight abandoned farms, Scituate having forty-five. North Kingston had 76 
persons to the square mile in 1890. Mr Arnold, in his history of the State, says that 
“South Kingston was in 1780 by far the wealthiest town in the State.” It had a special 
provision made for the “‘ maintenance of religion and education.” 
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trade a mason, who is a living witness of the superstition and of 
the efficacy of the treatment of the dead which it prescribes. 
He informed me that he had lost two brothers by consumption. 
Upon the attack of the second brother his father was advised 
by Mr ———, the head of the family before mentioned, to take 
up the first body and burn its heart, but the brother attacked 
objected to the sacrilege and in consequence subsequently died. 
When he was attacked by the disease in his turn, ———’s ad- 
vice prevailed, and the body of the brother last dead was accord- 
ingly exhumed, and, “living” blood being found in the heart 
and in circulation, it was cremated, and the sufferer began im- 
mediately to mend and stood before me a hale, hearty, and 
vigorous man of fifty years. When questioned as to his under- 
standing of the miraculous influence, he could suggest nothing 
and did not recognize the superstition even by name. He re- 
membered that the doctors did not believe in its efficacy, but he 
and many others did. His father saw the brother’s body and 
the arterial blood. The attitude of several other persons in 
regard to the practice was agnostic, either from fear of public 
opinion or other reasons, and their replies to my inquiries were 
in the same temper of mind as that of the blind man in the 
Gospel of Saint John (9:25), who did not dare to express his 
belief, but “answered and said, Whether he be a sinner or no, 
I know not; one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now 
[ see.” 

At ———, a small isolated village of scattered houses in a 
farming population, distant fifteen or twenty miles from New- 
port and eight or ten from Stuart’s birthplace, there have been 
made within fifty years a half dozen or more exhumations. The 
most recent was made within two years, in the family of 
The mother and four children had already succumbed to con- 
sumption, and the child most recently deceased (within six 
months) was, in obedience to the superstition, exhumed and the 
heart burned. Dr——, who made the autopsy, stated that he 
found the body in the usual condition after an interment of that 
length of time. I learned that others of the family have since 
died, and one is now very low with the dreaded disease. The doc- 
tor remarked that he had consented to the autopsy only after the 
pressing solicitation of the surviving children, who were patients 
of his, the father at first objecting, but finally, under continued 
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pressure, yielding. Dr — declares the superstition to be 
prevalent in all the isolated districts of southern Rhode Island, 
and that many instances of its survival can be found in the large 
centers of population. In the village now being considered 
known exhumations have been made in five families, in the vil- 
lage previously named in three families, and in two adjoining 
villages in two families. In 1875 an instance was reported in 
Chicago, and in a New York journal of recent date I read the 
following: “At Peukuhl, a small village in Prussia, a farmer died 
last March. Since then one of his sons has been sickly, and 
believing that the dead man would not rest until he had drawn 
to himself the nine surviving members of the family, the sickly 
son, armed with a spade, exhumed his father and cut off his 
head.” It does not by any means absolutely follow that this 
barbarous superstition has a stronger hold in Rhode Island than 
in any other part of the country. Peculiar conditions have 
caused its manifestation and survival there, and similar ones are 
likely to produce it elsewhere. The singular feature is that it 
should appear and flourish in a native population which from 
its infancy has had the ordinary New England educational ad- 
vantages ; in a State having a larger population to the square 
mile than any in the Union, and in an environment of remark- 
able literacy and culture when compared with some other sec- 
tions of the country. It is perhaps fortunate that the isolation 
of which this is probably the product, an isolation common in 
sparsely settled regions, where thought stagnates and insanity 
and superstition are prevalent, has produced nothing worse. 

In neighboring Connecticut, within a few miles of its university 
town of New Haven, there are rural farming populations, fairly 
prosperous, of average intelligence, and furnished with churches 
and schools, which have made themselves notorious by murder, 
suicides, and numerous cases of melancholia and insanity. 

Other abundant evidence is at hand pointing to the conclu- 
sion that the vampire superstition still retains its hold in its 
original habitat—an illustration of the remarkable tenacity and 
continuity of a superstition through centuries of intellectual 
progress from a lower to a higher culture, and of the impotency 
of the latter to entirely eradicate from itself the traditional be- 
liefs, customs, habits, observances, and impressions of the former. 
It is apparent that our increased and increasing culture, our 
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appreciation of the principles of natural, mental, and moral 
philosophy and knowledge of natural laws has no complete cor- 
relation in the decline of primitive and crude superstitions or 
increased control of the emotions or the imagination, and that 
to force a higher culture upon a lower, or to metamorphose or to 
perfectly control its emotional nature through education of the 
intellect, is equally impossible. The two cultures may, however, 
coexist, intermingling and in a limited degree absorbing from 
and retroacting favorably or unfavorably upon each other—tri- 
fling aberrations in the inexorable law which binds each to its 
own place. 

The most enlightened and philosophic have, either apparent 
or secreted in their inmost consciousness, superstitious weak- 


nesses—negative, involuntary, more or less barbaric, and under 
greater or lesser control in correspondence with their education, 
their present environment, and the degree of their development— 
in the control of the imagination and emotions. These in 
various degrees predominate over the understanding where rea- 
son is silent or its authority weakens. 

Sénya Kovalévsky (1850-1890), one of the most brilliant 
mathematicians of the century, who obtained the Prix-Bordin 
from the French academy, “ the greatest scientific honor ever 
gained by a woman,” “ whose love for mathematical and psycho- 
logical problems amounted to a passion,” and whose intellect 
would accept no proposition incapable of a mathematical demon- 
stration, all her life maintained a firm belief in apparitions and 
in dreams as portents. She was so influenced by disagreeable 
dreams and the apparition of a demon as to be for some time 
thereafter obviously depressed and low-spirited. 

A well known and highly cultured American mathematician 
recently said to me that his servant had seven years ago nailed 
a horseshoe over a house door, and that he had never had the 
courage to remove it. 

There is in the Chemnitzer-Rocken Philosophie, cited by 
Grimm, a register of eleven or twelve hundred crude supersti- 
tions surviving in highly educated Germany. Buckle declared 
that ‘‘ superstition was the curse of Scotland,” and in this regard 
neither Germany nor Scotland are singular. 

Of the origin of this superstition in Rhode Island or in other 
parts of the United States we are ignorant; it is in all proba- 
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bility an exotic like ourselves, originating in the mythographic a 
period of the Aryan and Semitic peoples, although legends and tl 
superstitions of a somewhat similar character may be found t! 
among the American Indians. 0 

The Ojibwas have, it is said, a legend of the ghostly man-eater. n 
Mr Mooney, in a personal note, says that he has not met with q 
any close parallel of the vampire myth among the tribes with st 
which he is familiar. The Cherokees have, however, something W 
analogous. There are in that tribe quite a number of old witches n 
and wizards who thrive and fatten upon the livers of murdered ce 
victims. When some one is dangerously sick these witches t] 
gather invisibly about his bedside and torment him, even lifting il 


him up and dashing him down again upon the ground until life 
is extinct. After he is buried they dig up the body and take 
out the liver to feast upon. They thus lengthen their own lives 


by as many days as they have taken from his. In this way 3] 
they get to be very aged, which renders them objects of suspicion. ti 
It is not, therefore, well to grow old among the Cherokees. If rl 
discovered and recognized during the feast, when they are again ir 
visible, they die within seven days. fo 
I have personal experience of a case in which a reputed medi- ad 
cine-man was left to die alone because his friends were afraid h 
to come into the house on account of the presence of invisible is 
witches. ri 
Jacob Grimm * defines superstition as a persistence of indi- th 
vidual men in views which the common sense or culture of the he 
majority has caused them to abandon, a definition which, while sc 
within its limits sufficiently accurate, does not recognize or take H 
account of the subtile, universal, ineradicable fear of or rever- a 
ence for the supernatural, the mysterious, and unknown. Ww 
De Quincey has more comprehensively remarked that * super- i 
stition or sympathy with the invisible is the great test of man’s rl 
nature as an earthly combining with a celestial. In supersti- nl 
tion is the possibility of religion, and though superstition is often be 
injurious, degrading, and demoralizing, it is so, not as a form of al 
corruption or degradation, but as a form of non-development.” fr 
In reviewing these cases of psychologic pre-Raphaelitism they Ou 
seem, from an economic point of view, to form one of the strongest m 
K 


*Teutonic Mythology. 
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as well as weirdest aguments in favor of a general cremation of 
the dead that it is possible to present. They also remind us of 
the boutade of the Saturday Review, “ that to be really medizval, 
one should have no body ; to be really modern, one should have 
no soul;” and it will be well to remember that if we do not 
quite accept these demonic apparitions we shall subject our- 
selves to the criticism of that modern mystic, Dr Carl du Prel, 
who thus speaks of those who deny the miraculousness of stig- 
matization: “For these gentlemen the bounds of possibility 
coincide with the limits of their niggardly horizon; that which 
they cannot grasp either does not exist or is only the work of 
illusion and deception.” 


Honey Superstirions.—Honey is believed to have power over 
spirits because honey is one of the earliest foods, yields an in- 
toxicating drink, has many healing virtues, and prevents cor- 
ruption. Old honey is a cure for cough, wind, and bile. It also 
increases strength and virility. Honey is used by the Hindus 
for washing their household gods. The Dekhan Brahman father 
drops honey into the mouth of his new-born child. Among 
higher class Hindus, especially among Brahmans, when a child 
is born honey is dropped into its mouth from a gold spoon or 
ring. Among Dekhan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to 
the bride’s house honey and curds are given him to sip. This 
honey-sipping is called madhuparka ; its apparent object is to 


scare evil from the bridegroom. Honey is considered by the 


Hindus a great cleanser and purifier. It is also the food of their 
gods. In Bengal the Braham bride has part of her body anointed 
with honey. How highly the early Hindus valued honey ap- 
pears from the hymn, “ Let the winds pour down honey, the 
rivers pour down honey, may our plants be sweet. May the 
night bring honey, and the dawn and the sky above the earth 
be full of honey!” This intense longing is probably for honey- 
ale, madhu, or mead. In Africa an intoxicating drink is made 
from honey. The Feloops of West Africa made a strong liquor 
out of honey. and the Hottentots are fond of honey beer. Mead 
made from honey was the favorite drink of the Norsemen. In 
England honeysuckle still keeps off witcheraft.—J. MW. Campbell 
in Indian Antiquary, Bombay, September, 1895. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO ETHNOBOTANY 
J. WALTER FEWKES 


In the year 1891, at my suggestion, the late J. G. Owens began 
a collection of data relating to Tusayan ethnobotany. It was my 
intention to prepare with him an elaborate memoir on the foods 
and food resources of the Hopi Indians, but the death of this 
talented young student prevented the completion of our work 
together. Since his death, however, my interest in the subject 
has not flagged, but I have found the accumulation of material* 
so vast that an extensive article would be necessary to present 
the subject in anything like a complete form. The portion deal- 
ing with maize and food products from it would alone fill a 
volume, and the various kinds of animal foods would take many 
pages to adequately discuss. The present article is offered as a 
contribution to the study of a few Tusayan plants, and is more 
or less preliminary in nature. 

The specimens were identified for me by the late Dr Sereno 
Watson, of Harvard University, and have been deposited in the 
herbarium of that institution. I have had the aid of the late Mr 
A. M. Stephen in some of the etymological suggestions, but in 
many instances it has been quite impossible to arrive at any sat- 
isfactory analysis of the components of Hopi names of plants. 
It may seem strange to the reader that I have picked out a few 
of the plants used by the Hopi for alimentary, medicinal, and 
other purposes and omitted others equally important. It is not 
my intention to offer a monograph of the subject, nor would the 
limits of an Anthropologist article allow it. I simply wish to call 
attention to the interesting field of ethnobotany which the Hopi 
Indians furnish the ethnologist, leaving the more systematic and 
exhaustive discussion to a memoir which I have in preparation. 
The reason | have chosen the food plants instead of food animals 
will be patent when we call to mind that the Pueblos are and 
have been agriculturists, so far as our knowledge of them goes, 
They took to agricultural products rather than to flesh for their 
subsistence. I believe they have employed for food as large < 


*Parts of this material were collected while at work for the Hemenway expedition 
and portions as special ethnologist ot the Smithsonian Institution. 
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number of plants as any of the aborigines of America, and that 
they have more than once bridged over the failure of their staple 
crop, maize, by other plant foods not used by the whites for food. 
It is certainly important to know what these other food plants 
are, but the bearings of this on the food resources of the great 
American desert I must reserve to my final discussion. 

Gutierrezia euthamize. (Hopi name, Pamnavi: from pami, as- 
suredly ; mana, maid; iibi, axil—the true female plant.)—A sprig 
of this plant is attached to the paho, or prayer emblem. (See 
Journ. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. tv, p. 27.) 

Thelesperma gracile. (Hohoisi: from hohovaktii, sweet smells ; 
sihii, flower.)—An infusion of the flowers is drank as a beverage. 
A stronger infusion is used in the liquid in which the Hopi boil 
yucca fiber, for basketry, until they acquire a reddish-brown 
color. 

Biscutella wislizeni. (Kiitcibeii: from kiitea, white; cibuci, 
seed.) —The dried leaf is presumed to have healing properties. 
When used it is commonly rubbed to a powder and sprinkled 
on abrasions. 

Stanleya sp. (Kwibi.)—In the spring its leaves are boiled and 
eaten. 

Stanleya albescens. (Ishii: from isauiih, coyote ; cithii, hay.)— 
Used as a food, like kwibi. 

Sisymbrium canescens. (Asa: etymology obscure.)—It gives 
its name to a clan who now regard themselves as Hopi, but tra- 
ditionally claim to be of Tanoan stock. Soon after people came 
up from the Underworld and were yet wandering in search of 
permanent dwellings some women daily plucked the flowers of 
this plant, fluttering their yellow blossoms in the faces of the 
infants cradled on their backs to still their cries. These infants 
became known as the “ Children of the Asa,” and their descend- 
ants have ever since been called the “Asa people.” An infusion 
of the flowers of this plant is used to mix with a dark iron pig- 
ment, forming a black color for pottery decoration. The juice 
of the asa is presumed to cause the pigment to adhere. It is 
also used as a food, its leaves either boiled or roasted between 
hot, flat stones. 

Portulaca retusa. (Pihala : from piakii, caterpillar.)—This plant 
is likewise called piakii kaiiadta, caterpillar, his corn; it is boiled 
with meats. 
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Delphinium scaposum. (Teorosi: from tcoro (Sialis arctica) sihii, 
flower—bluebird flower.)—The Flute priests gather its petals and 
seeds; the maids of their families grind them on the mealing- 
stones, making a very fine blue meal conventionally called 
cakwatalasi, blue pollen; prescribed for the Flute altar. 

Physaria newberryi. (Hohoyana: from hohoyaith (Asida rima- 
tw), the prayer beetle, alluding to the kneeling posture which 
it assumes when disturbed; fia from fiahii, medicinal charm or 
root.) —This plant is one of the ingredients of the snake charm, 
or antidote drank after the snake dance by all who have taken 
part as snake priests. 

Cleome integrifolia. (Timi: from tiiwa, land (sand); hiimita, 
corn kernel.) —The boiled leaves and flowers are highly esteemed. 

Spheralcea incana. (Kopoiia: from pofa, round, abdomen ; 
fahii, charm.)—A diarrhoea antidote. 

Rhus trilobata. (Ciibi: from ciikii, pungent, alluding to its 
acid berries, which are called sivwipsi; a syncopated form of 
ciibisiadta, ciibi, its seeds.) —They are eagerly eaten by young 
people. Its twigs are used for many ceremonial purposes ; also 
for coarse basketry. The buds are regarded as medicinal. The 
dry shrub is one of the four prescribed fuels for the kivas. 

Dalea lanata. (Kiiciiia: from kiitea, white; fiaa, root.)—The 
root is white and after scraping is eaten as a sweet. 

Astragalus pictus filifolius. (Pacipiia: from pahii, water; cii- 
wipa, straight ; faa, root.)—Its long, straight roots, dug and gath- 
ered after rain, are eaten as a sweet, especially by women and 
children. 

Ribes cereum. (Yowipsi: from yowi, the tassel on the maize ear ; 
sihii, flower: maize tassel flower.)—The shrub is in blossom when 
the tassel comes on the corn. ‘The berries are eaten. 

(Enothera pinnatifida. (Bolisi: from boli, butterfly; sihii, 
flower. The term boli is also applied to a maid of marriageable 
age.)—Maids deck their hair with this flower on holidays. 

Muhlenbergia pungens. (Wiigsi: from wiigti, woman; sihii, 
flower, a satiric name.)—The women use it as a brush, the same 
bunch of grass serving a double purpose; with the stiff end they 
brush the hair and with the more flexible tip end they sweep 
the floor. 

Pinus monophylla. (Tuvaii: from nut; kohu, wood.) 
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Opuntia. (Yuiii.)—In the spring and early summer the suc- 
culent stem is boiled, divested of its spines, and eaten. 

Yucca angustifolia. (Mohii.)—Its soapy root is called mohii- 
mobi. 

Yucca baccata. (Saméa.)—Its edible fruit is called sahii; its 
soapy root is called samomobi. All the yucca plants are used for 
basketry and a multitude of other purposes. 

Artemisia tridentata. (Napaliiia: from napala,a term applied 
to an ailing person lying on a mat, apa ; fiahii, charm.)—An in- 
fusion of its leaves is drank by a person whose ailment is sup- 
posed to lie in his ilium. 

Panicum capillare. (Niinii: from niicyiika, food.)—Its seeds are 
ground and mixed with corn meal. 

Panicum autumnale. (Patiicaka: from pahii, moisture, water ; 
tiicaka, grass. ) 

Hilaria jamesti. (Takachii: from taka, man; cihii, a wiry 
grass ; the male cithii.)—The grass which the Hopi assume to be 
the female ciihit is used by the women in making the coil trays, 
called poota, for which 'Tusayan is famous. 

Equisetum levigatum. (Pona: from pono, round, referring to the 
impression made with the end of its tubular stem on the skin or 
on clay vessels, a common form of primitive decoration ; see me- 
dian facial line of Humis-katcina helmets.)—It is dried and 
ground with corn meal to make a ceremonial bread called pono- 
viki, 

Allium vineale. (Asoci.) 

Scirpus lacustris. (Miimiizri.)—The bean in Hopi is mitzribuci, 
from ci’buci, seed, and miizrina, to roll or mould a plastic sub- 
stance in the palms of the hands. The bean pod bears these 
marks, but why the term rolled should be applied to this scirpus 
is not evident. 

Oryzopsis cuspidata. (Lehii: possibly from lefiya, flute, reed 
whistle ; cithii, hay.)—It gives its name to one of the clans in the 
group with which the Flute clan is associated. 

Euphorbia parryi. from pihit, milk; Zahiit, charm.)— 
This name is given also to Asclepias verticillata, q. v. 

Juniperus occidentalis. (Hoko : from hohii, arrow ; kohit, wood. )— 
So called because its wood splits into straight arrow-like frag- 
ments ; it is frequently called hotcki, referring to the entire tree. 
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Calochortus aureus. (Hesi: from the form of the flower with 
protruding lips like those on grotesque masks.)—Its petals and 
seeds are ground to a fine meal like those of tcorosi ; the meal is 
called “ yellow pollen ” and is mixed with maize pollen and used 
in the Flute ceremonial ; its root is eaten raw. 

Asclepias speciosa. (Coya.)—The Hopi word coya is the name 
of the planting stick, and is applicable to this plant in allusion 
to its stiff, straight stalk. Its leaves and the young shoots are 
boiled with meat as a food. 

Asclepias verticillata. (Piyiiia: from pihii, milk; iahii, charm.)— 
When a nursing mother has a scanty flow of milk, she boils the 
entire plant and drinks the infusion. 

Sarcobatus vermicularis. (Teve.)—This is one of the four pre- 
scribed shrubs for kivamya kohii (kiva fuel) and the principal 
one used. 

Chenopodium leptophyllum. (Tcatcak tiibhii: from teatcak, the 
plural (reduplicated) of tcaka, little.)—The seeds are minute. 
See tiibhii. 

Chenopodium album. (Cirswa: from Cisrotaiiwa (?), a liquid 
trickling down a vertical surface; its stalk has vertical streaks 
of red color.)—Its leaves are boiled and eaten with fat. 

Chenopodium fremontii. (Wupa tibhii. See Tibhii; wapa, 
long.) 

Chenopodium cornutum. (Kotoki: a modification of hiitiiki 
popcorn; kiittiki is a syncopation of haiti corn speaks, 
in allusion to the sound made by the maize as it decrepitates.)— 
This “ popcorn-plant ” is so named because they say it flings its 
ripe seeds abroad like decrepitating corn flying out of a vessel 
held over a hot fire. Its seeds are ground and mixed with corn 
meal to make somipiki, small dumplings wrapped in corn husk 
and tied with a shred of yucca. 

Amarantus blitoides. (Pociiih.) —Formerly its seeds were prized 
as a food. 

Amarantus torreyi. (Wiwa: from wiwai, to stumble, alluding 
to its procumbent stems tripping the foot of the passer.)—Its 
leaves boiled and eaten with meat. 

Amarantus paniculatus. (Komo.)—The seeds first obtained from 
Spaniards or Mexican villages. An infusion of this plant is used 
to impart a red color to the piki or paper bread distributed at 


kateina exhibitions. 
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Monarda citriodora. (Nanakopsi: from nanakopatcokta, a plural 
term describing the position of the flowers on the stalk, “ one 
perched above the other ;” sihii, flower.)—This plant is gathered 
by those engaged in a sowimakiwa, hare-hunt. It is boiled and 
eaten only with hares. 

Poliomintha ineana. from iiuiiiia, salt 
blood ; fahii, charm) ; tofitoina, to dip.)—The name describes the 
manner in which the plant is dipped in iifackiiy?, salted water, 
when eaten. 

Mentha canadensis. (Pamitifitochabvii: from pahii, water, and 
the same etymology as the plant last mentioned.)—This is eaten 
as a relish. 

Lygodesmia grandiflora. (Miha: from a syncopated form of 
miiyikiyuta, descriptive of leaves spread out flat on the ground.)— 
Its leaves are boiled with meats and eaten. 

Senecio douglasti. (Miryitka: from miiryi, mole; kati, corn.)— 
Many plants are thus assigned to animals supposed to hold 
them in special favor. The Navajo call it cactus brush, its top 
being used to brush the spines from prickly pears, and the Hopi 
use it for the same purpose. 

Artemisia dracunculoides. (Litktaukya.)—The literal meaning 
of the Hopi term is “ two groups of songs,” but why this curious 
name was given has not been elicited. In the early spring its 
leaves are gathered and brought home, baked between hot 
stones, and eaten after dipping in salted water. ; 

Castilleia linariefolia. (Mansi : from mana, maid ; sthii, flower.) 

Castilleia affinis. (Wupamansi: from wupa, long, and mansi.)— 
This and mansi are used by Hopi maidens to deck their hair on 
holiday occasions. 

Solanum jamesii. (Tiimna: “a small nodule;” potato.)—It is 
boiled and eaten with a tale of greasy taste called tiimtn’ tcika, 
“ potato clay.” 

Nicotiana attenuata. (Piba: from napi, leaf; pahii, moist- 
ure.)—This tobacco is smoked in pipes on all ceremonial ocea- 
sions and forms a part of nearly all prayer offerings. 

Lycium pallidum. (CKeve: signification unknown.)—The en- 
tire shrub is used at an annual ceremony called Niman-kateina, 
at which time numerous small, round disks of gourd are tied to 
its branches. The disks are painted in emblematic colors and 
called pikapiki, Its sweet berries, called kebebsi, are eaten from 
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the shrub; they are likewise mixed with “ potato clay ” and 


aten with piki. It is said to be also regarded as a sacred plant 
by the Navajo. 

Coriandrum sativum. (Kuranto: from the Spanish coriandro.)— 
The seeds were first obtained from some of the Mexican colonies. 
The plant is dipped into a stew and eaten as a condiment. It 
is not used medicinally. 

Feniculum officinale. (Kwaiiwa-piba: from kwanwa, sweet ; piba, 
tobacco ; piba, from ndpu, leaf; pahii, moisture.)—It is used as a 
substitute for piba, but never smoked ceremonially. The same 
term is applied to tobacco obtained from the whites. 

Mentzelia albicaulis, (Sale: derivation obscure.)—Also called 
huwikati, Dove’s maize. The myth connected with the plant 
does not explain its name; the Dove called it sale when asked 
its name by a maiden. Its seeds are gathered by the girls in the 
afternoon, as it is asserted the seeds will not fall until the sun 
has passed half way over the sky. They are parched and ground 
into a fine sweet meal called saletosi; not made into a bread, 
but eaten in pinches from the wicker tray on which it is served. 

Carthamus tinctorius. (Asapzrani.)—Said to have been ob- 
tained from the Mormons about twenty-five years ago. The word 
may be a Hopi pronunciation of “saffron.” An infusion of the 
flowers is used to give a yellow color to the paper-bread called 
piki. 

Bigelovia douglasii stenophylla. (Maiwi: Uvi is the axil of the 
lower or main branches of a tree or plant; the rest of the ety- 
mology obscure.)—The tips of this plant are chewed and spurted 
upon boils, in the belief that this treatment causes them to dry. 
It is regarded as the male of the herb pamnavi (q. vV.). 

Bigelovia howardii. (Sivwapi: from sikyafipu, yellow; vwurwapi, 
whip.)—This is used by the “ Flogger ” to thwart children during 
certain initiatory ceremonials. An infusion of its flowers mixed 
with a chalky stone produces a bright yellow pigment used for 
personal decoration in ceremonies. The dried plant is one of 
the four prescribed kiva fuels. 

Monolepis chenopodioides. (Hiizriitubhii.) 

Suxda intermedia. (Teiihteve: from teiitii, birds ; teve.)—The 
birds are said to be fond of its seeds. 

Atriplex confertifolia, (Hoyavako: from hovaktii, sweet smells.)— 
The water in which the leaves of this plant have been boiled is 
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used to mix the corn meal for making the pudding called ho-ya- 
vak-pikinni (piki amiyata, piki or paper-bread, covered in). This 
meal pudding is poured into a large earthen jar and baked in 
the characteristic small cooking-pit common in Tusayan. 

Atriplex argentea. (Unatki: from iiuiia, salt; tcoki, a term 
applied to an entire tree or plant growing in place.)—Its salty 
leaves are boiled and eaten with fat. This is the earliest of the 
six typical Hopi food-plants of the spring. 

triogonum hookeri. (Kalnakabii: from kala, rat; nakabii, 
sar, because the leaf is said to resemble a rat’s ear.) 

Eriogonum corymbosum. (Powawi: possibly from powato, a 
form of ceremonial purification in which this plant, or the food 
prepared from it, may have been used.)—Its leaves are boiled, 
and with a portion of the water in which they were boiled they 
are rubbed on the mealing-stone with corn meal and baked into 
a kind of bread called powawio pikabiki—patted or pressed piki. 

Atriplex canescens. (Ciiovi: from cithii, pungent.)—One of the 
four fuels prescribed for kiva fires. 

Artemisia frigida. (Kiiifiya: from kiiyi, water; fiaa, root.)— 
A sprig of this plant is attached to the paho or prayer emblem 
and is regarded as efficacious in petitions for water. 


Lounat Prize.—Three years ago Mr Joseph F. Loubat, of Paris, 
offered prizes of $1,000 and $400, to be awarded every fifth year 
to authors of the best works on the history, geography, arche- 
ology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North America 
within the period mentioned. A committee composed of Pro- 
fessor H. T. Peck, of Columbia College; Dr Daniel G. Brinton, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and Professor Henry C. 
Adams, the latter of whom was awarded the prize in 1893, will 
adjudicate essays and works for the next award in 1898. 


Pyamirs IN Europr.—Near Schaffhausen, Switzerland, the 
remains of four full-grown pygmies have been found. Professor 
J. Kollmann, in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain for November, assigns these remains to the neolithic 
period and states that they were found associated with skeletal 
remains of persons of normal size of the present European type. 
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BOOK NOTICE 

Korean Games, with Notes on the Corresponding Games of China and ing 
Japan. By Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania. Phila- gel 
delphia, 1895. 177 pp., 17 pl., 135 figs., roy. 8vo. the 
This is a most attractive looking volume in its dainty binding ven 
and excellent press-work ; but that is not all: Mr Culin’s thoughts oi 
are worthy of the dress. There are two ways to study a large Cu 

museum, both excellent and each necessary to the full develop- ‘ 
ment of the other: one is ethnical, the other technical. By the Soins 
former method the races of men are assembled, tribe by tribe, stan 
and each one is exhaustively studied. The ethnographer is con- iis 
stantly perfecting his material to set forth perfectly the people of esp 
his choice. In order to study extensive ethnology he develops ees 
intensive ethnography. By the latter method the activities of the 
mankind, languages, industries, fine arts, social structures and par 
functionings, beliefs, sciences, cults, are treated as natural history iin 
collections, examined in their ontogeny, phylogeny, distribution, ins 
and the like. Of this last class Mr Culin’s work is an excellent oli 
example. He has chosen a definite group of activities, in a defi- wee 
nite geographic and political circumscription, for his intensive tis 
study, and the comparison of these with activities of the earth oad 
belonging to the same class for his extensive study. The author ~~ 
appreciates at the outset the widely different activities inclosed pe 
in the word “ games,” extending from mere sport for sport’s sake “ae 
to those serious performances in which men, despairing of their — 
own wisdom, seek to ascertain through games the mind of the | is pl 
gods. The author holds that games were not consciously in- prac 
vented as such, but are survivals from primitive conditions, ia 
under which they originated as magical rites and chiefly as a — 
means of divination. Based upon certain fundamental concep- ining 
tions of the universe, they are characterized by a certain same- The 
ness if not identity throughout the world. Korea is deemed nee 
by Mr Culin to be a most favorable area for his study because are 
it occupies a middle ground in the evolution of culture, where Sent 
there is also a remarkable survival of the local old-fashioned with 
customs. The prevalence of the pentamerous arrangement of le & 
nature in this connection is interesting, covering directions, neti 
colors, elements, planets, metals, grains, ete. en 
The most original conception in the volume is that which Shut 
traces all games based on divination to the arrow, whether they Navy 
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belong to that complex and extended series ending in the play- 


ing cards, chess, dominoes, and so on, or to that other long 
genealogical list culminating in dice. It matters not whether 


the author regards these wonderful series as examples of accult- 
uration, as fabrics erected out of the common foundation of 
mythic conceptions, or as culture stadiums, where all peoples 
get out and play the same game when they come that way, Mr 
Culin’s generalization is unique, and we are bound to say is held 
by him with becoming modesty. After the philosophical in- 
troduction, the body of the work commences with the more 
simple sports of toys, kites, tops, puzzles, outdoor amusements, 
counting out, and passes on to archery, where the author is 
especially at home. At page 63 the more serious work begins, 
though there is a deal of thoughtful and comparative matter in 
the preceding sections on fun-making, the village contests in 
archery, the popular game of nyout, out of which games with 
dice have sprung, leading on to backgammon, chess, fox and 
geese, and other board games. The reader will be specially 
pleased with the section on chess (p. 82), in which the author 
was assisted by Consul General Wilkinson; the Korean patok, 
the Chinese watk’i, and the Japanese go. ‘This game, like nyout 
and pachisi, is based on the four points of the compass—the board 
has the universal cosmical meaning. The quarters of the board 
agree with the four tones of the spoken language, and in the 
Korean examples the correlation extends to the notes of the 
musical scale, the board emitting a musical note when a piece 
is played. Much space is devoted to the game of dominoes, 
practically one in China and Korea. In addition, they are used 
in Korea for telling fortunes, and Mr Culin thinks that this 
game originated in a divinatory system in which two dice are 
employed. Card-playing shares the fate of all other games. 
The marks on the cards are survivals of the feathering of the 
arrow. Mr Culin balks, though, at the suggestion which would 
make the numerals correspond with the notches in the cock 
feather of the arrow. The suit-marks may be totemic, agreeing 
with the eight creatures that correspond with the eight diagrams. 
In form the cards agree with the slips of bamboo used in divi- 
nation. The volume closes with a chapter on lottery. The 
beautiful colored plates are from paintings by Ki San for Miss 
Shufeldt, daughter of Admiral R. W. Shufeldt, United States 
Navy, lately deceased. O. T. Mason. 
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Ambrosetti (Juan B.) Los Indios 
Caingui del Alto Paranda (1mi- 
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chines- 


Grube (W.) Sammlung 
Eth- 


ischer Volksgotter aus Amoy. 
nol. Notizbl., Berl., 1895, il, 27-33. 
—Griinwedel. Notizen tiber In- 
disches. Ibid., ii, 6-11—Hamy (E.) 
Les races humaines de Madagascar. 
Rev. scient., Par., 1895, 4. s., 
359.—Hart (K.) Japanese art in- 
dustries. J.Soe. Arts, Lond., 1895, 
xlili, 869; 881.—Hartwell (KE. M.) 
A preliminary report on anthro- 
pometry in the United States. Bull. 
del’ Inst. internat. de statist., Rome, 
1895, viii, 263-27% Hassert (K.) 
Die Vélkerwanderung der Eskimos. 
Geog. Ztschr., Leipz., 1895, i, 302- 
322.—Haycraft (J. B.) The réle of 
sex. Nat. Se., Lond., 1895, vii, 193 ; 
245; 342.—Heawood(E.) African 
ethnology. Geog. Jour., Lond., 
1895, vi, 465-469.—Hettner (A.) 
Die Lage dermenschlichen A nsiede- 
lungen, Geog. Ztschr., Leipz., 1895, 
i, 361-375.—Hitchcock An- 
thropometrical statistics of Amherst 
College. Bull. de l’Inst. internat. 
de statist., Rome, 1895, viii, 282-291. 
—H6rmann (C.) Ueber nationale 
Volksspiele in Bosnien und der 
Herzegovina. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. [ete.], Miin- 
chen, 1895, xxvi, 12-15.—Hoernes 
(M.) Untersuchungen tiber den 
Hallstiitter Culturkreis. Arch. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1894-4, xxiii, 
581-636.—van Hoevell (G. W. C.), 
Baron. Einige weitere Notizen tiber 
die Fe ormen der Gétterverehrung 

if Siid- Wester und Stid-Oster 
Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., 
1895, viii, 133-137, 1 plL— 
(R.) [Critique of the usual 
irement of expansion of the 
breast in examinations for life 
insurance, with stetokyrtographic 
studies of the bilateral (total) dila- 
tation of the breast.] Eira, Stock- 
holm, 1895, xix, 395-413.—Hope 
(R. C.) Holywells of Scotland: 
their legends and superstitions. An- 
tiquary, Lond., 1895, xxxi, 26; 150; 
180; 216.—Horton-Smith (R. J.) 
A description of Bengal crania. 
Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc., 1895, 
Vili, 296-302.—Jack (E.) Maliseet 
legends. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
N.Y., 1895, viii, 193-208. — Jagor 
(F.) Menschenfresserei bei den 
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Batakern. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Antrop., 1895, (824-326).— 
Kaes (T.) Ueber Grosshirnrinden- 
masse und tiber Anordnung der 
Markfasersysteme in der Rinde des 
Menschen, zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Frage: Unterscheidet sich die Rinde 
des Kulturmenschen von den nei- 
derer Racen in Bezug auf Kaliber, 
Reichthum und Anordnung der 
markhaltigen Fasern? Wien med. 
Wehnschr., 1895, xlv, 1783 ; 1769.— 
Keith. Pithecanthropus erectus: 
a brief review of human fossil re- 
mains. Science Progress, Lond., 
1895, iii, 348-369.—Kermode (P. 
M.C.) Early inscribed stone found 
at Santon, Isle of Man. Arch:eol. 
Cambrensis, Lond., 1895, 205.— 
Kirchoff (A.) Die Insel Formosa: 
Bevélkerung. Mitth. a. J. Perthes’ 
geog. Anst., Gotha, 1895, xli, 29- 
31.—Kollmann (J.) Pygmies in 
Europe. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1895, xxv, 117-122.--Kovalevsky 
(M.) The lex barbarorum of the 
Daghestan. Jbid., 112-116.—Lag- 
neau (G.) Influence des milieu 
sur la race: modifications méso- 
logiques des caractéres ethniques 
de notre population. Bull. Soe. 
danthrop. de Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 
143-155.—Lang (A Protest of a 
psycho-folklorist. [With reply by 
Edward Clodd.] Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1895, vi, 236-258, 1 pl.—Langkavel 
(B.) Hunde und Naturvélker. In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden., 
1895, viii, 109; 138.—La Torre (F.) 
Le dimensioni della testa fetale dal 
punto di vista biologico ed antro- 
pologico. Atti d. xi. Cong. med. 
internaz. 1894, Roma, 1895, v, ostet., 
258-260.—Laupts. Enquéte sur les 
fonctions cérébrales normales ou 
déviées. Arch. @anthrop. crim., 
Par., 1895, x, 609-615.— Leclére (A.) 
L’instruction chez les Cambodgiens. 
Rev. scient., Par., 1895, 4. s., iv, 
393-400.—Lefévre (A.) Les Celtes 
orientaux: Hyperboréens, Celtes, 
Galates, Galli. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 330-350.— Le 
Mar‘hadour. Notes sur la méde- 
cine annamite. Bull. gén. de thérap. 
[ete.], Par., 1895, exxix, 145; 211; 
256; 317; 351.—Letourneau (C.) 
Une curieuse forme de commerce 
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primitif. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 267-269.—Lewis 
(J. P.) Folk-lore from North Cey- 
lon. Folk-Lore, Lond., 1895, vi, 
176-185 —Lockhart (J.W.) Should 
criminals be castrated. St. Louis 
Cour. Med., 1895, xiii, 136.—von 
Luschan. Ueber zwei alte Canoe- 
Schnitzwerke aus Neu-Seeland. 
Ethnol. Notizbl., Berl., 1895, ii, 1-5, 
1 pl.—McAdams(W.) Archeology 
of Illinois. Rep. Illinois Bd.World’s 
Fair Com., Springfield, 1895, 227- 
304.—McGee (W J.) The begin- 
ning of agriculture. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1895, viil, 350-375.—Mac- 
lagan (R. C.) Notes on folk-lore 
objects collected in Argyleshire. 
Folk-Lore, Lond., 1895, vi, 144-161. 
—MacPhail. Traditions, customs, 
and superstitions of the Lewis. 
Ibid., 162-170.—Mahoudeau 
G,) L’albinisme. Rev. mens. de 
Ecole danthrop. de Par., 1895, x, 
325-342.—Manouvrier (L.) Ob- 
servation microcéphale vivant 
et de le cause probable de sa mon- 
struosité. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 


Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 227-231. 
Le T sincipital : curieuse mutilation 


cranienne néolithique.  Jhid., 357- 
360. —Marriott (H. P. F.)  Primi- 
genial skeletons, the flood, and the 
glacial period. Pop. Sc. Month., N. 
Y., 1895, xviii, 33-39. Mathews 
(R. H.) The aboriginal rock pic- 
tures of Australia. Proc. & Tr. 
Queensland Branch Roy. Geog. Soe. 
Austral., Brisbane, 1895, x, 46-70, 
2 pl. Also, Reprint. — The 
Kamilaroi class system of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. Jbid., 18-34, 1 
map. Also, Reprint. The 
rock paintings and carvings of the 
Australian aborigines. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1895, xxv, 145-163, 
3 pl._—Matveyeva (V.G.) [Phys- 


ical development of the children of 


the St. Petersburg public schools. ] 
Vrach, St. Petersb., 1895, xvi, 918; 
941.—Mehlis (C.) Neue Ausgra- 
bungen auf der Heidenberg in der 
Nordpfalz. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch, Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., ete., Miinchen, 
1895, xxvi, 27-31.— Meige (H.) 
Linfantilisme, le féminisme et les 
hermaphrodites antiques. Anthro- 
pologie, Par., 1895, vi, 257; 414; 
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520.—Mense (C.) 
Beobachtungen von unteren und 
mittleren Kongo. Festschr. d. 
deutsch. anthrop. Gesellsch. z. xxvi. 
ally. Versammil. zu Cassel, 1895, 21- 
37.—Meringer (R.) Studien zur 
germanischen Volkskunde. III. 
Der Hausrath des oberdeutschen 
Hauses. Mitth. d. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, 1895, xxv, 56-68.— 
Meyer (H.) Die Insel Tenerife 
und ihre Bewohner. Geog. Ztschr., 
Leipz., 1895, i, 556-580.—Mingaz- 
zini (P.) Il collezionismo negli 
animali. Atti. d. Soe. rom. di an- 
trop., Roma, 1894-5, ii, 129-151. — 
Mivart (St. G.) The evolution of 
evolution. Am. Cath. Quart. Rev., 
Phila., 1895, xx, 673-697.—Modi 
(J. J.) The bas-relief of Beharam 
Gour (Beharim V.) at Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam and his marriage with an In- 
dian princess. J. Bombay Branch 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., 1895, xix, 58-75.— 
Moore (A. W.) Further notes on 
Manx folk-lore. Antiquary, Lond., 
1895,5; 38; 72; 142; 175; 198; 265; 
293; 544.—Moorehead (W.K.) A 
description of Fort Ancient. Ohio 
Arch. & Hist. Pub., Columbus, 1895, 
iv, 362-377.—de Mortillet (G.) 
Animal gravé sur une table de 
dolmen. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 231-235. ——— 
Chronique ,palethnologique. Rey. 
mens. de l’Ecole d@’anthrop. de Par., 
1895, x, 343-351.—Moschen (L.) 
Il metodo naturale in craniologia. 
Atti d. Soc. rom. di antrop., Roma, 
1894-5, ii, 155-182. Motti (G.) 
Anomalie degli organi interni nei 
degenerati. Anomalo, Napoli, 
1894-5, vi, 132-145, 2 pl.—Myres 
(J. L.) The miser’s doom; a mod- 
ern Greek morality. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1895, xxv, 102-104, 
4 pl.—de Nadaillac. Le Canada 
précolombien. [Rev.] Anthropolo- 
gie, Par., 1895, vi, 569-578. 
Les mound-bilders: une mono- 
graphie. Rev. d. quest. scient., 
Brux., 1895, 2. s., viii, 353-441. 
Also, Reprint. —O’Gorman (P. W.) 
Notes on comparative heights and 
weights in prisoners. Indian M. 
Gaz., Calcutta, 1895, xxx, 337.— 
Oldenberg (H.) Die Religion 
des Veda und der Buddhismus. 
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Deutsche Rundsch., Berl., 1895, xxi, 
193-225. —Oldham (R. D.) The al- 
leged miocene manin Burma. Nat. 
Sc., Lond., 1895, vii, 201.—Otto- 
lenghi (S.) La sensibilité et age. 
Arch. ital. de biol., Turin, 1895-6, 
xxiv, 139-148.—Peet (S. D.) Com- 
parison of the effigy-builders among 
modern Indians. Am. Antiquarian, 
Chicago, 1895, xvii, 19-43.—Pella- 
cani(P.) Cranii di grassatori omi- 
cidi del Museo Anatomico di Bo- 
loona. Attid. xi Cong. med. inter- 
naz. 1894, Roma, 1895, v, med. leg., 
2)-99,—Perrier du Carne et L. 
Manouvrier. Le dolmen ‘‘de la 
Justice” d’Epone (Seine-et-Oise) ; 
mobilier funéraire et ossements hu- 
mains. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 273-297.—Perrot 
(G.) La religion de la mort et les 
rites funéraires en Gréce. Rev. d. 
deux mondes, Par., 1895, exxxii, 
96-127.—Piette (E.) Hiatus et 
lacune: vestiges de la période de 
transition dans la grotte du Mas- 
dAzil. Bull. Soe. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 235-267.—Pit- 
zorno (M.} Esame di un delin- 
quente. Gior. d. r. Accad. di med. 
di Torino, 1895, 3. s., xliii, 489-457.— 
van der Plaats (J. D.) Bereken- 
ingen over de metingen van Prof. 
C. Winkler aan de hoofden van 
omstreeks 50 moordenaars en 50 re- 
cruten. Gsneesk. Bl. u. Klin. en 
Lab. v. de prakt., Haarlem, 1895, ii, 
139-159.—Pohath Kehelpannala 
(T. B.) Ceremonies observed by 
the Kandyans in paddy cultivation. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1895, xxv, 
104-111.—Poncet(F.) Unbandage 
herniaire 4 V’époque phénicienne, 
daprés une terre cuite trouvée a 
Sousse ( Hadruméte) et représentant 
le dieu Bés ou Bizou. Progrés méd., 
Par., 1895, 3. i, 358-361. Also, 
transl. [Abstr.]: Lancet, Lond., 1895, 
ii, 869.—Porter (W.T.) On the ap- 
plication to individual school chil- 
dren of the means derived from 
anthropological measurements by 
the generalizing method. Bull. de 
l’Inst. internat. de statist., Rome, 
1895, viii, 279-281.—Processo crim- 
inale studiato antropologicamente. 
Cron. d. manic. di Ancona, 1895, vi, 
137-141.—-Ranke (J.) Zur Anthro- 
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| pologie der Halswirbelsiule; Bei- 
trag zur Entwickelungsmechanik 
der menschlichen  Korperform. 
Sitzungsb. d. math.-phys. Cl. d. 
k.-bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu 
Miinchen, 1895, 83-23.—Ransom (J. 
B.) Should insane criminals be im- 
prisoned or put to death? Tr. M. 
Soc. N. Y., Phila., 1895, 224-244, 
3 plL—Rasch (C.) Ueber die Amok- 
Krankheit der Malayen. Neurol. 
Centra'bl., Leipz., 1895, xiv, 856- 
859.—Regnault(I*.) Déformations 
craniennes dans l’art sino-japanais. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1895, 
4. s., vi, 409-413. —— Pourquoi 
les négres sont-ils noirs? (Etude 
sur les causes de la coloration de la 
peau.) Méd. mod., Par., 1895, vi, 
606. — Remondino (P. ©.) The 
evoluv‘on of relic worship; a page 
from the history of medicine. Med. 
Age, Detroit, 1895, xiii, 501-594.— 
Robertson (J.S.) Medicine and 
surgery among the Australian abo- 
rigines. Internat. M. Mag., Phila., 
1895-6, iv, 649-656,—Robin (P.) 
Dégéréscence de Vespéce humaine ; 
causes et rémédes. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 426- 
433.—Rouse (W. H. D.) Notes 
from Syria. Folk-Lore, Lond., 1895, 
vi, 172-175.—Schmeltz |J. D. EF.) 
seitriige zur Ethnographie von Neu 
Guinea. Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nog., Leiden, 1895, viii, 153-169, 1 
pl.—Sckmidkontz (J.) Zur Orts- 
nahmen-Forschung.  Cor.-Bl. d. 
deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. 
[ete.], Miinchen, i895, xxvi, 49- 
55.—Schurtz (H.) Die Volker- 
kunde der Gegenwart. Geog. 
Ztschr., Leipz., 1895, i, 459-465.— 
Schwalbe (G.) Zur Methodik 
statistischer Untersuchungen tiber 
die Ohrformen von Geisteskranken 
und Verbrechern. Arch. f. Psy- 
chiat., Berl., 1895, xxvii, 633-644. 
—Schweinfurth Ein altes 
Heiligtum an der Ufern des Moris. 
Westermann’s Monatsh., Brnschweg., 
1895, 361-372. Also, Reprint. 

Kin altes Stauwerk aus der Pyra- 
midenzeit. Ibid., 35-44. Also, Re- 
print.—Seler (E.) Altertiimer aus 
Gautemaia. Ethnol, Notizbl., Berl., 
1895, ii, 20-26, | pl.—Sellers (Edith). 
The old age homes in Austria. Nine- 
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1895, xxviii, 
Crani di 


teenth Cent., Lond., 
338-347. Sergi (G.) 
Creta dell’epoca di Micene. Atti d. 
Soc. rom. di antrop., Roma, 1894-4, 
ii, 285-287. ———— Cranisiculi neo- 
litici. Ibid., 281-283. - Sopra 
due crani di tombe 
bariche.”’ Jhbid., 284. In- 
torno ai pigmei d’Europa. Tbid., 
288-294.—Sighele (S.) Un pays de 
criminels-nés. Arch. d’anthrop. 
crim., Par., 1895, x, 570-594, 1 pl.— 
Stedman (J. M.) Observations 
on a so-called petrified man. Am. 
Naturalist, Phila., xxix, 326-335.— 
Stuver(EK.) Ase xualization for the 
limitation of disease and the pre- 
vention and punishment of crime. 
Ohio M. J., Cincin., 1895, vi, 193- 
197. Also: Tr. Colorado M. Soc., 
Denver, 1895, 327-336.— Suchier 
(E.)  Prihistorische Funde_ bei 
Hochsta. M. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop. [ete.], Miin- 
chen, 1895, xxvi, 57-59.—Sully (J.) 
The new study of children. — Fort- 
nightly Rev., Lond., 1895, lviii, 723- 
737.— Thomas (C.) Prehistoric 
contact of Americans with oceanic 
peoples. Am. Antiquarian, Chicago, 
1895, xvii, 101; 191.—von T6rék 
(A.) Neuere Beitrige zur Reform 
der Kraniologie. Internat. Monat- 
schr. f. Anat. u. Physiol., Leipz., 
1895, xii, 381; 415. Ueber 
die systematische Untersuchung 
der Schiidelserien in Bezug auf die 
Typenbestimmung. IJbid., 881-439. 
——— Ueber die neue paliethno- 
logische Eintheilung der Steinzeit. 
Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., Miinchen, 1895, xxvi, 
17-20.—Tooker (W. W.) The Al- 
gonquian appellatives of the Siouan 
tribes of Virginia. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1895, vili, 376-392.— Valen- 
tini(P.J.J.) Clay figures found in 
Guatemala. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1895, viii, 402-406.—Variot (G.) 
Les avaleurs de sabres. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1895, 4. s., iv, 304-306.—Ver- 
neau (R.) Ouolofs, Leybous et 
Séréres. Anthropologie, Par., 1895, 
vi, 510-528.— Vincent (J.-B.) Les 
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Canaques de la Nouvelle-Calédonie: 
esquisse ethnographique. Gaz. 
hebd. d. méd. de Bordeaux, 
1895, xvi, 110; 122; 134; 145; 
158; 170; 182; 194; 206; 218; 230; 
242; 254; 265; 278: 290; 302; 314; 
338; 349; 446. — Weinhold (K.) 
Die altdeutschen Verwiinschungs- 
formeln. Sitzungsb. d. k. preuss. 
Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berl., 1895, 
667-703.—von Weinzierl(R.) Die 
neolithische Ansiedelung bei Gross- 
Czernosek an der Elbe. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1895, 
xxv, 29-49.—Weisbach (A.) Die 
Salzburger. Ihbid., 69-84.—Weis- 
senburg (S.) Ueber die zum mon- 
golischen Boden gehérigen Spann- 
ringe und Schutzplatten. 
50-55. — Die siidrussischen 
Juden: eine anthropometrische 
studie. Arch. f. Anthrop., Brn- 
schweg., 1894-5, xxiii, 347; 531.— 
Weld (L.G.) Among the cannibal 
islands. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1895, xlviii, 229-233.—Williams (S. 
W.) Notes upon some bronze and 
stone weapons discovered in Wales. 
Archzeol. Cambrensis, Lond., 1895, 
241-249. - Notes on some 
sepulchral slabs and monumental 
eftigies in Wales. Jbid., 112-182 — 
Winkler (C.) Jets overcrimineele 
anthropologie. Geneesk. Bl. u. 
Klin. en Lab. v. de prakt., Haar- 
lem, 1895, ii, 113-117, 1 diag.—Wit- 
kowski. La taille de homme. 
J. de la santé, Par., 1895, xii, 272; 
291.—Woodburn (A.) and Camp- 
bell (J. M.) Note on brick figures 
found in a Buddhist tower in Kahu, 
near Mirpur Khas, Sindh. J. Bom- 
bay Branch Roy. Asiat. Soc., i 
xix, 44-46, 2 pl.—Wright F.) 
New evidence of glacial man in 
Ohio. Pop. Se. Month., N.Y., 1895; 
xl viii, 145-165.— Zaborowski. Lit 
Russie préhistorique et les relations 
de l’Europe avec l’Asie par la Cas- 
pienne. Rev. scient., Par., 1895, 
4. s., iv, 587-593. Les sau- 
vages de l’Indo-Chine: caractéres et 
origines. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1895, 4. s., vi, 198-212. 
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A rRow.—Owing to Mr Cushing's absence in Florida, the 


publication of the second part of his paper on the arrow has been 


unadvoidably delayed. 
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